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the one side or the other, before they were to be, at some un-
known dav submitted to the final and dread arbitrament of

arms.

Mr. TVebster felt the full importance of the occasion, but
he felt also the great vantage-ground he had gained by the
debate of 1S30. His reply to General Hayne had been accepted
as conclusive, not merely by the quarter of the country which
he represented, and the political party with which he was con-
nected, but by a large part of the people in the Central and
Western States, and by many of the ablest public men in the
party to which he did not belong. Moreover, the doctrines
which he then maintained respecting the Constitution had been
adopted by the President of the United States in the most im-
portant state paper that had proceeded from his Administra-
tion, and had thus received the full sanction of an Executive
who was the head of the largest and most powerful party in
the Union. As might have been expected, therefore, the
speech in reply to Mr. Calhoun was far less rhetorical than that
in reply to Mr. Hayne. The thesis was substantially the same;
but the subject was not so new as on the former occasion, and
there was not the same feverish anxiety in the public mind
respecting the result of the debate.

As soon as Mr. Calhoun had concluded, Mr. Webster rose
and delivered the speech which now stands in the third volume
of his works, under the title, " The Constitution not a compact
between sovereign States." It comprehended and maintained
the following propositions:

" 1. That the Constitution, of the United States is not a league, con-
federacy, or compact between the people of the several States in their sov-
ereign capacities; hut a government prope*, founded on the adoption
of the people, and creating direct relations "between, itself and indi-
viduals.

"2. That BO State lias authority to dissolve these relations; that
nothing can dissolve them hut revolution; and that, consequently, there
can be no such, thing as secession without revolution.

i: 3. That there is a supreme law, consisting of the Constitution of the
United States, and acts of Congress passed in pursuance of it, and treaties;
and that, in cases not assuming the character of a suit in law or equity,
Congress must judge of and finally interpret this supreme law so often as
it has occasion to pass acts of legislation; and, in cases capable of assurn-